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North Americans in Solidarity with Puerto Rican Independence 


General strike paralyzes Puerto Rico: 


100,000 marchers say "no" 
to privatization plan 


On March 28, 1990 over 100,000 Puerto Ricans marched 
to the capitol building in San Juan to protest the colonial 
government’s plan to privatize the Puerto Rican Telephone 
Company and Communication Authority. The march, the 
largest in the history of the Puerto Rican labor movement, 
capped a massive one-day work stoppage that brought the 
country to a virtual standstill. The strike closed nearly all 
schools and shops, and ground public transportation, includ- 
ing the airport, to a near halt. 

Some 70 unions participated and were joined in the rally 
by independence supporters, student groups and small busi- 
ness owners. Telephone service is just one of many basic 
services owned by the government in Puerto Rico. Since the 
phone company was first acquired in 1974, basic telephone 
Service has greatly improved. In blatant disregard of worker 
sentiment, the government publicly reaffirmed its intention to 
sell the telephone company within hours of the strike. The 
required legislation was approved by the colonial legislature 
12 days later. 

The privatization plan has drawn fire since Governor 
Rafael Hernández Colon first announced it in mid-February. 
In justifying the proposed sale, Hernández Colon tied priva- 
tization profits to the improvement of education and other 
infrastructure. Labor leaders denounced the government's 
hyprocrisy and said that the $80 million generated from the 
sale of the telephone company would be a drop in the bucket 
for the Department of Education which consumes an annual 
budget of more than a billion dollars and is wrought with 
government corruption. 

As the Bush Administration’s proposed referendum farce 
on Puerto Rico’s status still hangs in the air, the sale of a 
Puerto Rican-owned industry to foreign interests becomes a 
particularly sharp spur to independence supporters. Some 
statehood proponents have suggested that the sale of enter- 
prises owned by the colonial government could increase 
corporate investment and counter lost tax revenues due to the 
flight of IRS Section 936 corporations who currently pay no 
federal income taxes under the commonwealth status. Under 
statehood, they would have to conform to federal tax laws 
governing the other SO states. 
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San Juan, Puerto Rico 100,000 marchers chanting, "the 


national patrimony can not be sold" oppose the sale of the 
Slate-owned telephone company to foreign interests. 


The militant response to the proposed privatization rep- 
resents a Strong assertion of Puerto Rican nationalism. Only 
a transnational, probably US, corporation is likely to have the 
capital necessary to buy the telephone company. One of the 
Slogans in the march, “the national patrimony cannot be 
sold,” carries the unmistakable message that Puerto Rico 
belongs to Puerto Ricans. 

In addition, the increasing trend toward privatization, 
which has already hit health care and water administration in 
Puerto Rico, threatens jobs, collective bargaining agreements 
and consumer price increases. While strike leaders acknowl- 
edge the mass militant response did not change the govern- 
ments decision to sell the telephone company, they hope the 
prospect of worker unrest will deter potential buyers. 

The March 28th strike demonstrates that Puerto Ricans 
will not sit idly by as their nation is exploited and sold out 
from underneath them. This is a sobering consideration for 
those in Washington, DC who think statehood would bring 
peace and stability for US interests in Puerto Rico. 


Puerto Rico: 


Key to Bush's "Drug War" in Latin America 


As the Bush Administration continues to escalate the 
“War on Drugs,” its real character as a war on Latin America 
becomes ever clearer. As a multi-pronged campaign, it seeks 
to generate substantial popular support for militarized inter- 
ference in Latin American and Caribbean affairs, and in- 
creased police repression at home. Much like the “anti- 
communist” and “anti-terrorist” rhetoric that has fueled past 
interventions, Bush has elevated the War on Drugs to the 
status of a “moral cause,” one which manipulates the emo- 
tions of the American public. Also reminiscent of the Mc- 
Carthy Era, the campaign cleverly ties together foreign inter- 
ventionism and domestic policies of repression in a single 
package. The cumulative result of this “packaging process” 
can be seen in the strong bi-partisan consensus in Congress 
for any domestic or foreign policy which “combats illegal 
drugs.” The anti-intervention movement must face up to the 
broad implications of this dangerous and rapidly intensifying 
campaign. 

The hypocrisy of the “War on Drugs” is self-evident to 
those familiar with the underlying patterns of US interven- 
tionism. During the Vietnam War, direct US involvement in 
drug running played an important role in developing counter- 
insurgency forces throughout the region. More recently, Ol- 
iver North and company worked hard to construct a weapons 
supply operation to fund the Nicaraguan Contras, relying on 
subcontracted, regional infrastructure of drug traffickers to 
deliver the goods. Meanwhile, the Reagan administration 
was busy trying to mobilize public opinion against the Sandin- 
ista Revolution by convincing North Americans that the 
Nicaraguan government was involved in cocaine trafficking. 
To this, we can now add the US aggression against Panama, 
where the “sudden concern” over Noriega’s alleged drug 
involvement coincided with his turn towards anti-imperialist 
rhetoric. The ultimate victims of the US invasion, an opera- 
tion dubbed “Operation Just Cause,” were, of course, the 
Panamanian people, who for months after the capture of Nori- 
ega have endured military sweeps and suppression of all po- 
litical opposition, particularly those involved with labor and 
leftist organizations. With this first great success of the “War 
on Drugs,” similar scenarios can now be expected to develop 
in Peru, Colombia, Bolivia, and any other Latin American 
nation where popular anti-imperialist movements exist to 
challenge US regional hegemony. Indeed, plans for deploy- 
ment of US troops in Bolivia and Colombia, including war- 
ships stationed off the South American coast, were all in place 
before the invasion of Panama, There can, of course, be little 
doubt that Cuba will be a key target of this US offensive. 

As the Bush Administration continues to mobilize its 
forces, Puerto Rico finds itself center stage in the US theater 
of Latin American operations. As a colony of the United 
States, the Pentagon’s control over Puerto Rican military 


bases makes it an indispensable lynchpin in continued US 
domination over the Caribbean Basin. Roosevelt Roads 
Naval Station in Puerto Rico, the Pentagon’s largest military 
installation outside of the continental United States, is a key 
base of operations for US interventionism in Latin America. 
It includes a highly equipped military airport that provides all 
essential services for invasion forces as seen in Grenada. It 
has the capacity to base nuclear submarines, and serves 
actively as a training ground for extensive, live-amunition 
training exercises. Along with the other US military installa- 
tions in Puerto Rico, Roosevelt Roads provides a key infras- 
tructural link for the massive military-intelligence network 
operating in the region. In 1980, a study commissioned by the 


Puerto Rico finds itself 
center stage in the US theater of 
Latin American operations. 


US Southern Command concluded that the possibility for 
domestic instability in both Panama and Puerto Rico neces- 
sitated the retention of bases in both countries. Numerous 
Studies published throughout the past decade by military 
“think tanks” have corroborated the strategic geo-military 
importance of Puerto Rico. 

The US military presence in Puerto Rico made its in- 
volvement in the “War on Drugs” inevitable from the onset. 
Events in recent months have confirmed this fact. On Febru- 
ary 15, 1990, the Pentagon confirmed that AWACs surveil- 
lance planes had been dispatched to Roosevelts Roads Naval 
Base in Puerto Rico. A spokesperson for the Defense Depart- 
ment indicated that the sophisticated surveillance aircraft 
would provide an expanded monitoring capacity over the 
Caribbean region, ostensibly to aid customs officials in de- 
tecting narcotic shipments entering the US. Reminiscent of 
the early fantasies of the Stars Wars “defense plan,” the 
Pentagon has since embarked on a public relations offensive 
designed to “sell” the militarization of the region based on the 
imagery of constructing a high-tech wall of surveillance, one 
which can effectively extend the southern border outward 
into the Caribbean, sealing off the countless drug shipments 
which flow in through this open window of the southeastern 
United States. 

In this strategic, geo-political context, it is perhaps easier 
to appreciate the “threat” posed by the Puerto Rican inde- 
pendence movement. High-ranking officials in all of the 
major US military and intelligence agencies have at one time 
or another commented on the alleged “danger” posed by 
revolutionary, pro-independence organizations. Their fear is 
grounded in the fact that an independent Puerto Rico would 


take this key Caribbean island out of the militarized network of US re- 
gional control. Pro-independence forces, especially clandestine organi- 
zations such as the Fuerzas Armadas de Liberación Nacional (FALN), 
Los Macheteros, and others have all been designated as “terrorist 
threats” to the national security of the United States. CIA Chief (and ex- 
FBI boss) William Webster publicly asserted that he views the independ- 
ence struggle in Puerto Rico, and consequently its organizations based 
in the Puerto Rican communities of North America, as the “archilles 
heel” of US security. 

The North American left has long failed to appreciate the importance 
of the Puerto Rican independence movement. Unfortunately, the same 
cannot be said of the National Security Council (NSC), who was busy 
running US policy in Latin America during the Reagan Administration. 
One example of NSC preoccupation with Puerto Rican “subversion” is 
the recent revelation concerning the role of Oliver North in a failed 
attempt to recapture William Morales, a Puerto Rican independentista 
(see page 4 for an interview with William Morales from Cuba). Morales 
was imprisoned based on a conviction surrounding his alleged activities 
as amember of the FALN. After escaping from police custody in New 
York, he was arrested in Mexico in 1983. During the height of the Na- 
tional Security Council’s illegal activities in support of the Contra War 
in Nicaragua, North devoted considerable time and effort toward strik- 
ing a deal with Mexican authorities to extradite Morales back to the US. 
Impatient with the Mexican government dragging its feet on US requests 
for extradition, North arranged to bribe Mexican prison authorities in 
order to permit hired agents to capture, or preferably, assassinate Mo- 
rales as he attempted to leave Mexico. Before the final details of the plan 
could be worked out, Mexican authorities higher up caught wind of the 
plot and directly intervened, taking custody of Morales and granting him 
safe passage to Cuba where he was given asylum. 

Bush’s surprise announcement in early 1989 of a proposed referen- 
dum on the future political status of Puerto Rico also signals strong US 
concern regarding the legitimacy of Puerto Rico’s colonial status. The 
need to reinforce international acceptance of US domination over the 
island pushed the Bush administration to openly acknowledge what the 
Puerto Rican independence movement has always asserted, namely, that 
the Puerto Rican people have never been formally consulted as to their 
desired political status. 

Revolutionary sectors within the independence movement have re- 
sponded with a plan to boycott the referendum slated for 1991 until and 
unless the US agrees to abide by international norms regarding decoloni- 
zation as stipulated by UN Resolution 1514, and reaffirmed by three dec- 
ades of international precedents governing cases of decolonization. 

US attempts to legitimize Puerto Rico’s political status alongside 
heightened state repression directed against the Puerto Rican independ- 
ence movement form a strategic plan to maintain the US colonial stran- 
glehold over the island. As long as Puerto Rico remains a colony, the US 
is ensured of a command post for militarized intervention in the region. 
In order to effectively combat the US “Drug War” strategy for regional 
political, military and economic hegemony, the anti-intervention move- 
ment in North America must address the role of US colonialism in Puerto 
Rico and increase its awareness of the important role the independence 
movement plays in the struggle for Latin American self-determination. 


Puerto Rican Patriot William Morales Speaks... 


The following interview was conducted by Free Puerto Rico! with 

former Puerto Rican Prisoner of War William Morales in Cuba. 
After escaping policy custody in New York, William was re-arrested 
in Mexico in 1983. The Puerto Rican independence movement 
mobilized a broad national and international campaign to pressure 
the Mexican Government to resist US demands to extradite William. 
As a result, the Mexican Government provided William with safe 
passage to Cuba in 1988, infuriating US officials. Morales was 
granted political asylum in Cuba, where he currently lives. 


FPR! How did you first became involved with politics as 
an independentista? 

William: I got involved when I was at City College in New 
York back in 1968. The student strikes were going on and 
there was a push for Puerto Rican Studies, Black Studies and 
European Studies as well. Minority programs were not the 
only issue. Any student that graduated from the city high 
school system had the right to go to the city university system, 
including students who were Black, Latino, white, Jewish, or 
whatever. It wasn’t just a minority movement, it was broad- 
based. We started attending political education classes and 
people came to talk to the city college students at the student 
center about Puerto Rican history and the Nationalist move- 
ment. I got involved with the student strike in 1969. 


FPR! So, you were politicized in the student movement. 
William: Yes, we knew we were poor, we knew we were 
Latino, we knew about racism, but we didn’t know how to put 
itinto a whole political context. Remember, 1968 was a pretty 
important year in the United States. The anti-war movement, 
the Black Panthers and the Young Lords were all active and 
influential. I guess I woke up to reality and was able to put it 
into a political context. . 


FPR! You were in the underground movement for years, 
then you were captured and managed to escaped from 
Bellevue Hospital. After your escape, what happened? 
William: I was underground for maybe a year, and then I 
went to Mexico. In 1983, I was arrested in Puebla, Mexico. 
My arrest and interrogation were directed from the US Embassy 
in Mexico. After I was captured, they held me for three days 
of beatings and torture. 


FPR! Trying to get you to do what? 

William: To confess things. They were trying to fabricate 
certain charges. That was in Puebla, Mexico, but when they 
transferred me to Mexico City, two Puerto Rican men from 
the New York City Police Department and the FBI were 
waiting forme. They did the good guy, bad guy routine. They 
played the good guys while the Mexicans were the bad guys. 
When I didn’t answer their questions the Mexicans took me 
outside and beat the shit out of me, and then took me back 
inside. 


FPR! The US government exerted tremendous pressure 
on Mexico to extradite you before you were granted 
political asylum in Cuba, what happened? 

William: As the whole extradition process went down, all of 
these US people came through Mexico to pressure the Mexi- 
can government to extradite me. The independence move- 
ment directed its efforts to convince Mexico to make a politi- 
cal decision not to extradite me because I was a political 
person. And, they decided in our favor. This was a tremen- 
dous international victory for us. It was the first time that the 
independence movement negotiated with a foreign country to 
avoid an extradition back to the United States. The Mexican 
government saw that we were a movement and acted in accor- 
dance with international law and their constitution. All the 
work that the movement did around my case really tipped the 
scales. 


FPR! You were once a Puerto Rican Prisoner of War 
(POW). There are still 13 Puerto Rican POWs held in US 
prisons. How do you view the need to build a campaign 
around this issue? 

William: When you talk about the POWs, you are also talking 
about Puerto Rico and its struggle. Because colonialism can’t 
only be seen as a political problem. Within the colonial 
System, you are living in a prison. Freedom isn’t just being 
out of jail, so you can walk on the street, walk through the 
park, or go to the movies. You can be in a prison within a sys- 
tem also. That prison is called colonialism for the whole 
Puerto Rican population. Now with the POWs, it’s a step 
forward to present their case in the international forum. It 
exposes US colonialism in Puerto Rico, because they repre- 


